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Foreword 



From the time they enter kindergarten until they graduate from 
high school, our students should find a high standard of 
thought and feeling at the heart of their English language 
arts education: great literature. I am convinced that trans- 
forming this prescription into a day-to-day reality for students in 
California's classrooms is one of the truly crucial ta ^ks facing the 
public school reform movement. It is crucial because, according to 
American critic and writer, Alan Tate, . . the high forms of lit- 
erature offer us the only complete, and thus the most responsible, 
versions of our experience."^ Every child deserves a chance to explore 
this vast and challenging storehouse of socially empowering insights 
and ideas. 

Following the passage of a legislatively mandated reform agenda 
in 1983, the schools have begun taking great strides in improving 
their literature programs. Figures from the California Basic Educa- 
tional Data System indicate increasing enrollments in these programs. 
From 1982 to 1986 the number of students in grades nine through 
twelve increased by 5 percent; however, the number of students taking 
all categories of literature classes increased by 30 percent, and the 
number taking American literature classes increased by 55 percent. 

Still, a great deal of work remains to be done. Literature is the 
key to a successful English program for all students, not just the 
academic elite; and for all educational levels, not just the high school 
years. Teaching literature well requires a formidable degree of learning, 
imagination, and energy. This handbook was prepared to provide 
practical advice to school-level planners, teachers, and parents as to 
how they can improve their school's literature program. 

What are the hallmarks of an effective literature program? What 
can teachers do to bring the great works of literature -fiction and 
nonfiction, classic and contemporary, drama and poetry™to life? How 
can parents help? Answers to these and other key questions based 
on the latest research and the collective experience of a distinguished 
panel of educators are provided here. I salute those individuals who 
contributed their time and ideas to the preparation of this handbook, 
and 1 heartily recommend it to all those seeking to develop excellence 
in the teaching of literature. As a resource to your own creative 
thinking, may this handbook serve you well. 

SUPhRIN rr.Nllh. NT OF PI HI K INST HI CI IO\ 
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Preface 



This handbook joins others that we have published in recent 
years in five curriculum areas: reading, writing, foreign 
languages, science, and mathematics. While these hand- 
books can be useful to all who wish to review and improve 
educational programs, they are particularly designed for those who 
plan and implement curricula at the school site level. In addition to 
classroom teachers, such groups might include school administrators, 
curriculum specialists, special consultants, parents, and students. The 
first purpose of these handbooks is to help such groups become fully 
aware of what constitutes excellence in a particular curricular area 
in the light of the most current findings of research regarding both 
content and appropriate teaching methods. Another purpose is to 
help such groups identify the strengths and weaknesses in existing 
programs and to select strategies for change when it is appropriate. 

The checklist in this document is intended to facilitate the 
assessment of an existing program for the teaching of literature. If, 
as a result of such a review, it becomes apparent that changes need 
to be made in a program, the raters may wish to consult some of 
the publications listed in the "Selected References" of this document. 

The group of California educators who served on the advisory 
committee that worked on this handbook and staff members of this 
agency who were assigned to the effort quickly discovered that the 
field of literature is not as process-oriented as other facets of the 
English-language arts curriculum, such as writing and reading, and 
that the publishing of a practical and useful handbook in literature 
would be more elusive and difficult to achieve. They did achieve their 
objective, however, and we are most grateful to the members of the 
advisory committee who worked on the document so haid and so 
long, to the contributing consultants who were asked to assist with 
difficult portions of the manuscript, to the many reactors who 
reviewed early drafts, and to staff members of this agency, consultants 
Leonard Hull and George Nemetz, who coordinated the entire effort. 

In the Handbook for Planning an Effective Literature Program, 
literature is central to the curriculum in general and to the English 
language arts program in particular. We commend it to you and solicit 
support for our efforts to disseminate broadly its theme: Literature 
should be an essential subject for study by all students. 



JAMES R SMITH 

DEPVTY SVPERlSTtNDENT fOR 
CURRICULUM AM) INSTRl'C TIONAL 
LhADERSHIF 

FRANCIE ALEXANDER 

bIRtX TOR CURRICI'LUM, INSTRI X TlO\ 
AM) AitSESitMENT tmiSlON 



TO MAS LOPEZ 

M4\A0f.R OhFICFOf HVMASintS AND 
CI RRICVLUM SERVICES 

DON AV AN MERCK 

MANAGtH, l.ANifllAOt ART^ ANb 
fORtU.S LA NO i 'A 0 ES UNI T 
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The Committee developed this 
mandala or graphic symbol of the 
universe as a way of depicting the 
efficacy of an exemplary literature 
program. 



Literature evokes students' emotional and Intellectual 
response, which they are motivated to share with 
others and possibly to modify as they grow 
In their understanding of a work. 



Literature heightens students' 
sensitivities and deepens 
critical thought. 



Literature conve/s the 
recorded experience of 
the human condition, en 
abling individuals to transcend 
time, place, age. individual con 
dition.and culture. 




Literature serves as a pleasur- 
able, effective basis for reading 
instruction and encourages 
independent reading 



Literature introduces 
students to the cultures 
of the world and helps them 
become culturally literate in 
American society. 
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Introduction and Overview 




The study of the great works of literature is the core of 
the Enghsh-language arts program. Unfortunately, for a 
variety of reasons, ♦he study of literature has been 
neglected in recent times. In the 1970s, for example, a 
dominant trend in many California high schools was the 
relaxation of academic standards for the majority of students. "The 
proportion of students taking a general program of study has 
increased from 12 percent in 1964 to 42 percent in 1979."^ This trend 
meant that such course titles as "Mass Media," "Mystery and 
Detective Stories," and "Sports Fiction" were taking the place of 
Shakespeare, Dostoyevsky, the Bronte sisters, and Robert Frost in 
the mainstream curriculum. Meanwhile, in the elementary schools, 
rote learning had tal^^n hold. A survey of classroom practice in 
elementary schools found that up to 70 percent of the time allocated 
for reading instruction (about an hour a day) was being spent on 
"seatwork"—filling-in-the-blanks and circling or underlining answers 
on mind-numbing "skill sheets."' According to a repou of the 
National Commission on Reading, "In the course of a school year, 
it would not be uncommon for a child in the elementary grades to 
bring home 1,000 workbook pages and skill sheets completed during 
a reading period 

Unfortunately, little evidence indicates that this paper blizzard was 
achieving the desired result. According to the National Commission 
on Reading, "Classroom research suggests that the amount of time 
devoted to work sheets is unrelated to year-to-year gains in reading 
oroficiency."^ What is helpful, the Commission went on, is the amount 
of independent, silent reading children do in school. In fact, average 
minutes per day reading books is the best single predictor of growth 
in reading comprehension, vocabulary size, and reading achievement 
between the second and fifth grades. ^ 

Other influences on students' academic performance may be too 
much time spent watching television, the breakup of the nuclear 
family, the changing socioeconomic mix of students, and school 
funding problems. As educators and concerned citizens, however, it 
behooves us to concentrate on those resources we do control and 
to make certain that they are employed to the fullest advantage. 

Toward that end, literature has a key role to play in the school 
reform movement. The National Commission on Reading recom- 
mended ihat by the third or fourth grade, children should be reading 
independently a minimum of two hours per week. "Children's reading 
should include classics and modern works of fiction and nonfiction 
that represent the core of our cultural heritage," the Commission 
advised.6 California's Model Curriculum Standards, Grades Nine 
Through TWelve: English/ Language Arts, which was adopted "and 
published in early i985, emphasizes the importance of literature in 
much the same fashion. According to the introduction to the Model 



•The sources for this quotation and others that appear withm this chapter are on page 52 
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Curriculum Standards, "Wherever we have looked, we have seen an 
answer to our education problems in returning students vigorously 
and intensively to the very core of English-Language Arts — to the 
literary works that reflect the meaning and values the human race 
decides are worth transmitting.*"^ (See the appendix of the English- 
Language Arts section of the Standards for a list of recommended 
readings in literature.) 

In addition to the Model Curriculum Standards, several other 
publications of the California State Department of Education are 
focused on strategies for teaching the English-language arts. (See 
Handbook for Planning an Effective Writing Program; Practical Ideas 
for Teaching Writing as a Process; Recommended Readings in 
Literature, Grades Kindergarten Through Eight; the Englirh- 
Language Arts Framework for California Public Schools, Kinder- 
garten Through Grade Twelve; and the English- Language Arts Model 
Curriculum Guide, Kindergarten Through Grade Eight.) The present 
handbook is the logical extension of these because it maintains that 
literature provides the best vehicle possible for teaching all the 
language arts: reading, listening, speaking, and writing. At the same 
time, literature is also tremendously valuable for its own sake. The 
great works in our literary canon reveal the noblest aspirations of 
the human spirit. They confront students with existential dilemmas 
that encourage the students* moral and ethical growth. They instruct 
even as they entertain. 

The central purpose of this handbook is to promote the return 
to a literature-based English-language arts curriculum. The document 
is designed to provide useful information for all those responsible 
for improving the English-language arts course of studies, especially 
school-level planners, teachers, and parents. Towards that end, 
Chapter II describes the distinguishing characteristics of an effective 
literature program— the what of the handbook. Chapter II includes 
strategies for organizing the material for an effective program (by 
means of core, extended, and recreational reading programs), criteria 
for selecting individual works, and the key developmental issues at 
the various grade levels. Chapter III focuses on the teacher's role 
in a literature program— the how of the handbook. Chapter III also 
gives special attention to strategies for bringing a text to life and 
for presenting literature to limited-English-proficient students. 
Chapter IV addresses the indispensable support that is needed for 
an excellent literature program — in-service education for teachers as 
well as the involvement of parents in the program. Chapter V presents 



. . and we don*t understand that life is heaven, for we have 
only to understand that and it will at once be fulfilled in all its 
beauty, ..." , 

FYDOR DOSTOYEVSKY, 
The Brothers Karamazov 
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a checklist that summarizes the main ideas of the handbook. Planners 
should find the checklist helpful in identifying the strengths and 
weaknesses of existing literature programs and in selecting strategies 
for change. 

As a reader, you are urged to add your own insights to the 
suggestions found here. Only in that way will the literature program 
you devise truly reflect the range of local conditions and aspirations. 
For those interested in delving deeper into this topic, a list of 
references appears at the end of the handbook. 

School reform is a cooperative effort or it is nothing at all. 
Restoring literature to the center of the English-language arts 
programs will require the common effort and hard work of tens of 
thousands of individuals at every level of the educational process— 
from curriculum planners to school district governing boards to 
teachers in the classroom. That effort is more likely to be forthcoming 
if all those involved are convinced of the importance of the task. 
Simply put, people work better towards a goal when it makes sense 
to them. For that reason. Chapter I begins with the most fundamental 
question of all: Why teach literature? 
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Why Teach Literature? 
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Tavistock House, 
Ta vistock Square, 
where Charles 
Dickens lived from 
1851 to 1860 



[The artist] speaks o our capacity for delight and wonder, to the sense of 
mystery surrounding our lives; to our sense of pity, and beauty, and pain; to 
the latent feeling of fellowship with all creation— and to the subtle but invincible 
conviction of solidarity that knits together the loneliness of innumerable hearts, 
to the solidarity in dreams, in joy, in sorrow, in aspirations, in illusions, in hope, 
in fear . . . which binds together all humanity— the dead to the living and the 
living to the unborn. * 

JOSEPH CONRAD 



Why should we teach literature to young people? What 
is so special about this body of material that we 
insist that all students be exposed to it? Joseph 
Conrad's eloquent statement suggests part of the 
answer: As no other discipline can, the study of 
literature invites us to peer deeply into the nature of our humanity, 
free from the habits imposed by fashion or personal experience, and 
to see ourselves and the world we inhabit in fresh perspective. In 
all candor, however, this classic liberalizing mission is not very 
compelling to those of a utilitarian bent. Why should students be 
required to waste their time reading poetry or fabricated stories, the 
skeptics ask, when there is so much practical knowledge available? 
Why? Because literature is eminently useful in its own right. As Clifton 
Fadiman observed, literature is one of those essential subjects that, 
once learned, help students to master all the rest. The study of 
literature is not just a matter of providing belles lettres for the college 
bound; the study of literature is basic for all students. 

The Value of Teaching Literature 

What exactly do we hope to accomplish by teaching literature? 
The answer is: several things at the same time. We expect that a well- 
conceived literature program will encourage the growth of students 
by increasing their appreciation of the aesthetic values of literature; 
by honing their intellectual skills; by developing their allegiance to 
the highest ideals ^f citizenship in a democracy; by refining their 
feelings, their personalities, and their relationships with others; and 
by deepening their sense of ethical responsibility. If all that sounds 



'The sources for this quotation and others that appear within this chapter are on page 52. 



ambitious, it should. Education proposes nothing less than leading 
students to the wisdom and virtue of the examined life and has never 
been an occupation for the faint nf heart. 

Promoting Aesthetic and IntelK.ctiial Growth 

Considering the enumerated goals of a literature program one at 
a time, how can the study of literature contribute to each? First, 
literature promotes aesthetic and intellectual growth in several distinct 
ways. To begin at the most elementary level, literature is highly 
entertaining. Well-known childhood literary works, such as **Jack and 
the Beanstalk,*^ the Anansi Spider tales, Maurice Sendak's Where the 
Wild Things Are, or Taro Yashima's Crow Boy are sure to capture 
children's imaginations. This proven ability to enchant is not to be 
dismissed lightly. Reading research shows that . . children usually 
read at a higher level . . . when they find a topic particularly 
interesting. '^^ j^e desire to find out (or confirm) what happens next 
has an almost magical power to help pull a new reader through a 
story. 

The paradox of teaching the skill of reading is that although the 
activity can be broken down into a number of discrete subtasks, in 
general the most useful form of practice is using the whole skill. But 
how can a child practice reading without already knowing how? A 
key part of the answer lies in motivation. Familiar stories that are 
easily understandable to the child, or even partly known by heart, 
are great enticements to the beginning reader. 

Once students have entered the imaginative world conjured up by 
literary works, a series of intellectual benefits begins to accrue. Because 
of its emotional value, literature motivates reading, which leads to 
improved reading skills. Vocabulary expands. In grades three through 
twelve, for example, children learn the meaning of roughly 3,000 new 
words a year — most of these, researchers say, as the result of reading 
books or other materials.^ Listening and speaking skills develop in 
class discussions. Writing improves. In each case, literature serves as 
a natural focus for helping students achieve greater language mastery. 
Furthermore, because literature can motivate reading, it can serve 
as a vehicle to encourage learning in other subject areas such as 
science, social studies, fine arts, and even physical education. For 
this reason all teachers in departmentalized schools should include 
appropriate literature in their courses. 

As students read good books, they unconsciously assimilate the 
subtle variations of syntax, rhythm, and usage which stimulate and 
help refine their writing styles. It follows that schools should keep 
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models of excellent writing in front of their students— novels, such 
as Charles Dickens's Oliver Twist or Rumer Godden's The Mousewife, 
which also happen to be masterpieces of prose style and penetrating 
insight into the human condition. In English classes, students are 
expected to read these provocative works, debate the momentous 
issues raised by them in class discussions, weigh the various 
interpretations, and come to their own conclusions in frequent written 
reports and papers. In all this, literature serves as an ideal matrix 
for teaching students how to think. 

Developing a Sense of Citizenship 

A second important benefit of the literature curriculum is that it 
fosters an awareness of society. The original argument for under- 
writing the expense of public education was that the survival of de- 
mocracy depended on it; either society would educate its new leaders 
or suffer the consequences. In school, citizenship is often perceived 
as the prime responsibility of the history teacher, but the teacher of 
literature has an important contribution to make in this regard as 
well. This is true because genuine citizenship entails more than 
instruction in the basic tenets of our social compact — the Bill or 
Rights, the separation of powers, the rule of law, and so on. It also 
involves making the emotional connections: developing in our children 
a sense of belonging, a loyalty to our past, and a willingness to 
participate in our future. 

Building a Sense of Rootedness 

Literature can help build the sense of rootedness. Take a central 
concept like the rule of law. A student might read The Ox Bow 
Incident by Walter van Tilburg Clark. In it, some angry ranchers 
catch a group of what they take to be cattle rustlers and, after finding 
some pretty damning circumstantial evidence, (and despite their pleas 
of innocence) hang them. But it turns out that the rustlers are innocent. 
The novel is an emotionally taut explication of why we do not tolerate 
vigilantism in our society. In the opposite direction, Arthur Koestler's 
Darkness at Noon portrays the nightmarish logic of a totalitarian 
state in which the objective guilt or innocence of the individual has 
become an irrelevancy. In either case, the student is invited to tnink 
about the institutions that distinguish a free society from an 
authoritarian one and the perils that accompany their abuse. 



"Thue law, the code of Justice, the essence of our sensations of 
right and wrong, is the conscience of society, " 

WALTER VAN T/LBURG CLARK, 
The Ox-Bow Incident 
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. . that is happiness; to be dis- 
solved into something complete and 
great. When it comes to one, it comes 
as naturally as sleep, " 



WILL A GATHER. 
My Antonia 
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More than institutions, however, literature gives us human beings, 
and by dramatizing the past in human terms, shows us who we are 
as Americans and where we came from. A student who reads Willa 
Gather's My Antonia appreciates the sheer tenacity of the subsistence 
farm families who settled this country. The dour lineaments of Puri- 
tan New England live in Nathaniel Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter, 
as do the bloody passions of the Civil War in Stephen Vincent Benet's 
John Brown *s Body or Stephen Crane's The Red Badge of Courage. 

The mental habits associated with the study of literature also help 
develop mature personalities. Education in a free society strives to 
create individuals capable of exercising good judgment and forming 
their own opinions as the ultimate expression of that freedom. The 
discipline good literature instills — of using language precisely — 
contributes to this goal. In a famous essay written just before his 
death, George Orwell argued that in modern, centralized society, a 
sensitivity to the use of language was no longer a requirement for 
professional writers alone; it was the very foundation of a healthy 
polity. The point is, a literate people are less likely to swallow 
propaganda or clever euphemisms masquerading as the truth and, 
as a result, make better citizens. 

Developing Ethical Responsibility 

The most far reaching impact from the study of literature, however, 
concerns the most searching of public education's goals: challenging 
each student to develop a personal sense of ethical responsibility. 
**Poetry essentially operates in the realm of values," Robert Lowell 
once wrote.^ Poetry asks the big questions: What is the relationship 
of the individual to sc::iety? What criteria should guide a person's 
actions? What gives meaning to a man's or woman's life? In providing 
answers to these questions, authors do not sermonize but rather show 
psychologically plausible characters grappling with the force of 
circumstance and the consequences of their own acts. The novelist 
or playwright or poet Joes not tell the reader what is right or wrong; 
rather, the work of art puts readers in positions to perceive human 
nature in ways that they might otherwise have missed. 
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"On the breast of her gown, in red cloth, surrounded with an 
elaborate embroidery and fantastic flourishes of gold thread, 
appeared the letter A. " 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
The Scarlet Letter 



In a fictional work, the reader is often invited to see the world 
through the eyes of the main characters. We take this imaginative 
step for granted, but it is a big leap. At the heart of most ethical 
systems— from the New Testament to Immanuel Kant's categorical 
imperative— is the notion of mutuality: Treat others as you would 
wish to be treated. But please note: By inducing the audience to 
identify with the experience of another, the dynamic of literature has 
already predisposed the reader to start thinking sympathetically. 
Literature encourages the reader to feel connected to the larger human 
community. It helps create that sense of empathy and shared human 
values that underpin all ethical action. 

To be sure, literature should not take the place of the family, church, 
or other community institutions in forming character; its power is 
suggestive, not absolute. In his famous essay, "What Is Art?" Leo 
Tolstoy observed that the task of art is to make people good by choice. 
The qualifying phrase is significant. Literature can show the reader 
what good and evil look like. It can show the difference, in the words 
of the French essayist Michel de Montaigne, "between ambition and 
greed, loyalty and servitude, liberty and license. But it cannot make 
us moral. A systematic exposure to our civilization's finest achieve- 
ments in literature will ensure that students are confronted with the 
essential questions in life. How students answer them is, and must 
remain, up to them. 

Arguments Opposing a Literature Program 

Probably the most frequently cited reason for not putting literature 
at the core of the English curriculum is that such a program would 
be too tough for average and below average students. They would 
become bored or restless, and the dropout rate would increase sharply. 
Dedicated teachers and noteworthy schools have demonstrated that, 
in practice, just the opposite results. It is certainly true that the 
difficulty of reading selections must be matched to the aptitude of 
students; that the rate at which material is introduced may vary; and 
that some groups reauire special attention. But these are questions 
of means. The desired end— exposing students to a core of significant 
literary works— is too valuable to concede. (See the conclusion of 
Chapter III for suggestions on teaching literature to the less-prepared 
student.) Commitment to excellence is the key to success. As Vice- 



Chancellor William Schaeffer advised teachers at the 1985 summer 
conference on literature held at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, "If you believe that what you are doing in your classroom 
is simply the most important thing going on in the universe at that 
moment, most of your students will believe it, too." 

A second argument against the teaching of literature, which enjoyed 
greater currency in the late 1960s and 1970s than it does now, goes 
something like this: Literature is an "elitist" discipline, a subterfuge 
for imposing ruling-class values on oppressed groups so that they 
Mill cooperate in their own exploitation. According to this argument, 
minority students will encounter a world view in literature classes 
that is either irrelevant to their own heritage or downright destructive 
of it. The rebuttal to this argument is straightforward: It is wrong. 
The treasure-house of literature is not oppressive; it is liberating — 
of the constraints of time, place, and p'^'sonal experience into which 
each of us as an individual is born. The real injustice would be to 
deny any child access to the wealth of insights that our best literature 
has to offer. To deny students the wisdom of our literary heritage 
may restrict their social mobility and limit the potential that schools 
have to create opportunities for students to develop their individual 
talents and to prepare for participation in our society. 

Of course, in literature and the arts, 10^*^1 districts should adopt 
reading lists that recognize the natural desire of communities to 
maintain an ethnic identity. Quite rightly, black students are inspired 
by Alex Haley's Roots and Richard Wright's Black Boy; Hispanic 
students, by Rudolfo A. Anaya's Bless Me, Ultima and Peter Mat- 
thiessen's Sal Si Puedes: Cesar Chavez and the New American 
Revolution; Japanese-Americans, by Yoshiko Uchida's Samurai of 
Gold Hill and Monica Sone's Nisei Daughter, and so on. Like all 
great literature, these stories confer lasting benefits— intellectual, 
social, and spiritual— on those who read them. Furthermore, all 
students will profit from such literature to understand those whose 
experiences of America differ from theirs. The point is, far from being 
"elitist," the common culture belongs to all of us. And every child 
in the United States—rich or poor, male or female, black, Hispanic, 
Asian, or white — is entitled to experience it fully. 

Our country was founded on the expectation that out of many 
tiaditions one nation could evolve that would be stronger and more 
durable than any single tradition. To argue that teaching a common 



"Now, he could take his place next to Father and the other 
men, and would face any new disappointments without flinch- 




YOSHIKO UCHIDA, 
Samurai of Gold Hill 
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core of literature in our pluralistic society is not feasible because there 
is no basis for consensus is to beg the question. It is, and always 
has been, precisely the task of the public schools to help form that 
consensus. 

In a society that celebrates the prerogatives of the individual, the 
public schools are potentially one of the most meaningful forces for 
social cohesion. They are the modern equivalent of the village 
square— a forum for identifying the shared ethi)S of ou^ diverse and 
cosmopolitan society; a place where all our childicn can come together 
and discover what it is that unites us PS a people. WelUt.^upht literature 
is an essential part of thai consensus building. How to achieve that 
great work— how to improve literature instruction in California's 
classrooms— is the subject of this handbook. 
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II 



Profile of an Effective 
literature Program 




We have been so preoccupied with trying to find out how to teach everybody 
to read anything that we have forgotten the importance of what is read. Yet 
it is obvious that if we succeeded in teaching everybody to read, and everybody 
read nothing but pulp magazines, obscene literature, and Mein Kampf, the last 
state of the nation would be worse than the first. Literacy is not enough.^ 

ROBERT MA YNA RD HVTCHINS 



AS Robert Hutchins suggests in the quotation above, not 
all specimens of the written word are equally potent 
in helping students reach the ambitious goals that were 
described in Chapter I for the study of literature. There- 
fore, certain questions need to be answered: Which 
books should be taught in school? What criteria are to be used in 
making the selections? What are the features of an effective literature 
program? In this chapter, some of the questions raised by Mr. Hutch- 
ins are considered, and some commonsense answers are proposed. 

From a planning perspective, one effective way to structure the 
literature program is to divide it into three groups: core, extended, 
and recreational-motivational reading programs. The core list 
comprises a literary background that children in a given school or 
district hold in common. Briefly, the core program consists of central 
works in all literary genre which are given intensive attention on a 
classwide basis. Teachers help all students in a classroom experience 
these works through close reading and in other ways, such as hearing 
them read aloud in part or whole or seeing them performed on stage 
or screen, ihe point is that all students in a classroom, including 
thoi;e v.hose dominant language is not English, should experience the 
core literature program. Through the commonality of the core works, 
the students will be better prepared and motivated to participate in 
subsequent discussion, student writing, and other activities designed 
to help them more fully comprehend literature in general and the 
core works in particular. Curriculum planners, with the help of male- 
rials selection committees, can ensure that students experience a 
sequential and broadly representative sampling of our literary heritage 
by developing a hst of core materials in all literary genre from which 



'The soiTCcs for this (luotation and others that appear within this chapter are on page 52. 
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teachers choose works to teach directly in the classroom setting. The 
number of works given such intensive attention cannot be great, given 
the constraints of time. Accordingly, the importance of the extended 
and recreational-motivational programs in literature should not be 
overlooked. 

The extended program is composed of those works that the teacher 
recommends for students to read on their own time to supplement 
classwork. it is a particularly useful program for adapting to the 
special interests and abilities of individual students. By means of the 
extended program, for example, bright students can be challenged 
to delve deeper into the work of an author who has attracted their 
interest. Students who have difficulty reading can be directed to books 
that they find manageable and interesting. The extended program 
also offers a means for continuing student learning during the summer 
break. 

The third type of literature program—the recreational-motivational 
reading program—focuses on the natural curiosity of students. In 
order for this type of program to work well, high-quality works of 
literature must be readily available in school and classroom libraries. 
These independent reading materials, which are recommended by 
teachers or librarians, need to be accessible to students during 
regularly scheduled library periods, as well as before and after school. 

Most junior and senior high schools are departmentalized with the 
teaching of literature almost entirely carried out by the English 
department. As mentioned earlier, students should have opportunities 
to experience literature as a vehicle for learning in other subject matter 
areas also, but teachers in English departments usually have the most 
responsibility for planning and organizing a school's literature 
program. There are a number of ways to structure such programs 
to ensure that students have literary experiences across the curriculum 
and that the core, extended, and recreational-motivational programs 
are related. Individual works can be grouped around a common 
theme— "family life,'' "war and peace," "the search for justice," and 
so on. They can be presented by genre (poetry, the novel, short stories, 
and so forth); by author (the plays of Shakespeare, essays of Henry 
David Thoreau, haiku of Matsu Basho); by historical period 
(American literature is often presented chronologically); by ethnic 
perspective (for example, the black experience, as distilled in the works 
of Richard Wright, Maya Angelou, James Baldwin, Lorraine Hans- 
berry, James Langston Hughes, and Countee Cullen) or by region 
(the California of John Steinbeck, Robinson Jeffers, Francis Bret 
Harte, Richard Henry Dana, William Saroyan, John Muir, Sally 
Carrighar, and Kenneth Rexroth). At the elementary level readings 
in children's literature might be grouped in terms of categories such 
as picture books, folklore, modern fantasy, poetry, contemporary 
realistic 1 iction, historical fiction, and nonfiction. 

The point is, no matter how the individual course is arranged, the 
effective literature program must be strategically coordinated from 



" What happens to a dream 
deferred? 

Does it dry up 

like a raisin in the sun? . . . 

Or does it explode?'* 

LANGSTON HUGHES. 
Harlem 
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year to year— primary grades through high school— in order to 
achieve a cumulative result that is both broad and well-balanced. 
Specifically, this implies that planning the core list should take place 
not just within but also across grade levels. It follows that the years 
each student spends in the literature program from kindergarten 
through grade twelve should be conceived of as an articulated series 
of experiences. 

The Core Program 

Obviously, the core program forms the backbone of the literature 
program; and its development and success depend on one of the most 
significant planning decisions affecting the school curriculum, as 
expressed in this question: What should the list of titles for the core 
program include? Generally, the list should include those works that 
will foster in students the intellectual, social, aesthetic, and moral 
growth described in Chapter I. 

As a starting point, the core list should be well-balanced in several 
respects. In terms of genre, it should include works from all of the 
major literary modes, including poetry, drama, fiction, and nonfiction. 
In terms of chronology, it should include enough old favorites to 
give a sense of the wealth of the written tradition as well as enough 
contemporary works to provide a sense of literature as an ongoing 
venture. In terms of breadth, it should represent the full range of 
hunian moods and voices (comic, romantic, tragic, satiric, melodra- 
matic, and so on). Works by both men and women from around 
the world sho'^id be studied. Because the diversity of American society 
should be reflected in the literature program, it is imperative that 
excellent writing by authors from racial and ethnic minority groups 
be sought out and included. The common quality shared by selections 
should be their acknowledged literary worth—their power to raise 
questions, stimtilate the imagination, provide a fresh point of view, 
and expand the student's knowledge of the world and of the possibili- 
ties inherent in language. 

Criteria for Making Selections 

The selections on the core list should represent the best that has 
been thought and said. However, reaching agreement on such a list 
is never easy, but in the give and take of a selection process sponsored 
by the school district, a consensus can be reached. In that effort, 
and putting aside issues of overall balance of the core list for the 
moment (o focus on individual works, three fundamental criteria 
should be used to determine whether specific works should be placed 
on the list of books for the core program: suitability, content, and 
language use. 

Suitability for Students. The first criterion to apply to potential 
book selections is to determine how suitable the books are to the 
students' general level of emotional and intellectual maturity. If, for 
instance, the works selected are generally beyond the readiness of 



students, it will take a particularly motivated and gifted teacher to 
help them understand and appreciate the works. On the other hand, 
each work should also present a realistic challenge to students, 
stretching their vocabulary and language skills and expanding their 
knowledge of the world. 

Depth of Content The second criterion concerns the matter of 
substance. Specifically, does the selection contain the compelling 
intellectual, social, or moral content to merit widespread study? E. 
Hirsch, Jr., of the University of Virginia has pioneered the notion 
of cultural literacy— iht idea that there is a common fund of back- 
ground knowledge in history, science, politics, language, and literature 
that every educated American is presumed to know. According to 
Mr. Hirsch, the technical skill of reading is like the tip of an iceberg; 
what actually makes possible the concise exchange of meaning from 
author to audience is a great mass of assumed prior knowledge that 
lies beneath the surface. 

It follows from Mr. Hirsch's analysis that certain literary works 
should DC read if for no other reason than that they are socially 
enabling. They acquaint students with a common vocabulary and 
ethical lore. They provide a culturally shared reference point from 
which questions of values, attitudes, and beliefs can be explored. As 
the National Commission on Reading has observed, "For each age 
[group], there are fables, fairy tales, [and] classic and modern works 
of fiction and nonfiction that embody the core of our cultural heritage. 
A person of that age cannot be considered literate until he or she 
has read, understood, and appreciated these works. For a 
kindergartner, cultural literacy might mean knowing the story of 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears or Peter Rabbit; for an eighth grader, 
it might mean reading Owen Wister's The Virginian or Robert Louis 
Stevenson's The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; for a 
high school senior, it might mean studying the poetry of John Keats 
or Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman. 

Defining the core list is the responsibility of the school district. 
Two pillars of Western culture deserve special consideration, however, 
whenever a list of literary works is being prepared. Students should 
encounter the plays of William Shakespeare at several points in their 
school career. Their experiences with these plays should not, however, 
be limited to silent reading on an individualized basis. They should 
also have opportunities to hear portions effectively read aloud and 
to view productions of them either live or as performed in films and 
videotapes. Also, they should have the opportunity to read the Bible 
as literature or at least those portions of it that are the most relevant 
to the study and understanding of literature. Among these texts might 
be Genesis, the Book of Job, the Psalms, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and one of the Gospels. The Bible is the single most frequently quoted 
and alluded to book of the Western world, particularly in works of 
literature. For students to understand these references and allusions 
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and their relevancy to a work being studied, they need some awareness 
of the Bible as it relates to and informs such literature. 

Language Use, The third requirement for selecting a book for the 
core list is straightforward. It must be an example of excellent 
language use. However, that does not mean that only formal prose 
is acceptable. For example, e. e. cummings plays with language in 
ways that help students feel the fun of a world that is mud-luscious 
SiTid puddle wonderful. Mark Twain shrived the soul of a nation with 
a hayseed vernacular in The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. In each 
case, the language is fresh, inventive, apt, and, therefore, a worthy 
model for imitation. What students do not need put before them is 
poorly crafted literature whose purple prose, clumsy syntax, and 
uackneyed imagery provide them with the wrong models and may 
inhibit their growth in sensitivity to the effective use of language. 

No matter how careful the deliberations, it is inevitable that occa- 
sionally a title on the core list will be challenged by one or more 
members of the community. To prepare for this eventuality, the 
school district should have a printed, board-adopted policy that spells 
out procedures to be followed when the use of a book is questioned. 
"The Students' Right to Read," a publication of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, and "The Library Bill of Rights" of the Amer- 
ican Library Association outline workable policies. For instance, a 
literary selection that might raise comrrunity controversy if required 
as classroom reading may be acceptaV'e without protest if offered as a 
reading option. (Both of these title" are listed under "Other Sources" 
in the "Selected References" section of this handbook.) 

Another caveat for the selection committee is that in framing the 
core reading list, one should be sure to leave room for the teacher's 
discretionary judgment and creative inspiration. After all, in the final 
analysis, the classroom teacher is in the best position to gauge the 
intellectual and emotional maturity of a given group of students. 
Furthermore, the greater delight a teacher takes in a particular work, 
the better his or her chances are of arousing student interest in it. 
Enthusiasm in literature class, as in all subjects, is contagious. For 
these reasons, the core list should be structured so that at each grade 
level, the teacher is afforded a range of content choices. Once defined, 
the list should be regarded as a dynamic, not a static, concept. It 
should be reviewed regularly by all parties concerned to make sure 
new works and fresh perspectives are incorporated. 




Tcaiching Suggestions at Four Grade Span Levels 

In the following section, the key issues in teaching literature at 
four educational levels are identified (kindergarten through grade 
three, grades four through six, grades seven through nine, grades ten 
through twelve), and some titles and authors that work v^ell at these 
age levels are noted. However, these ideas are not put forward as 
complete, detailed curricula; rather, they are meant to suggest 
something of the range and scope of an exemplary literature program. 
For kindergarten through grade eight, titles which are additional to 
those mentioned here can be found in the Department of Education's 
Recommended Readings in Literature, Kindergarten Through Grade 
Eight, ^ This title is included in the "Selected References" in the 
Appendix of this handbook. 

Teaching Literature in Kindergarten Through Grade Three. In the 
primary grades, children encounter literature mainly as it is told, read, 
or performed for them. This is an ideal time to engage in the time- 
honored tradition of storytelling. Teachers who tell stories will earn 
a special place in the hearts of their children; and this early exposure 
to oral literature will increase the children's attention span, listening 
vocabulary, the ability to visualize, and general cultural knowledge- 
all important prereading skills. 

In the primary grades, literature also plays a key part in the early 
practice of reading itself. Reading research shows that the more closely 
a story fits an expected structure, the easier it is for children to 
understand.^ Regrettably, most stories in primary basal textbooks (at 
least in terms of character, plot, motive, or resolution) do not tell 
a story at all. In fact, governed as they are by inflexible vocabulary 
and sentence-length restrictions, many basal texts barely seem to be 
written in standard English. Literature's great advantage over the be sal 
texts is that children find the contents of the classic children's tales 
fascinating. Favorite stories can form a natural bridge to reading for 
the beginning student. Not only are such stories easier to digest 
because of their familiarity, but children also relish the added 
accomplishment of making them their own, of doing real reading 
for the first time. 

In terms of specific recommendations, an effective program for the 
primary grades includes all the major literary forms. The infectious 
Mother Goose rhymes, strange happenings in Leslie Brooks's Johnny 
Crow's Party, or such cozy worlds as A. A. Milne's When We Were 
Very Young introduce children to the charm of versification. Whim- 
sical inventions of Edward Lear or Kate Greenaway are presented 
alongside contemporary poetry by John Ciardi, Eve Merriam, or Shel 
Silverstein. 

Traditional folktales offer a wealth of options for storytelling, read- 
ing aloud, or dramatic playacting. Of course, there is the celebrated 
collection of the Brothers Grimm {Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
The Brave Little Tailor, Little Red Riding Hood, Rumplestiltsk'^ 
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" Where am I going? I don V quite know. 
What does it matter where people go? 
Down to the wood where the blue-bells grow 
Anywhere, anywhere. I don't know. " 



A. A MILNE. 

When We Were Very Young 



A, A, Milne with Christopher 
Robin and Pooh in 1926 



Hansel and Greiel, and so on); the modern fantasies of Hans Christian 
Andersen (T/ie Emperor's New Clothes, The Ugly Duckling, The Red 
Shoes); or Aesop's Fables ( "The Tortoise and the Hare," "The Fox 
and the Grapes"). Nursery tales with a cumulative development allow 
children to participate in the telling of stories (for example, Chicken 
Little, The Three Billy Goats Gruff, Goldilocks and the Three Bears). 
Modern equivalents with a similarly repetitive structure that children 
like include Ask Mister Bear by Marjorie Flack, The Carrot Seed 
by Ruth Krauss, and In the Forest by Marie Hall Ets. The Anansi 
Spider folktales from Africa, North American Indian legends, or tales 
from Japan, such as The Funny Little Woman, broaden the cultural 
base, as do Russian folktales set to music and dance. Superb 
renditions of The Nutcracker by Peter Illyich Tchaikovsky or Peter 
and the Wolf by Sergei Prokofiev are available on records and tape. 

Animal stories, both fanciful and realistic, are also popular with 
children in the primary grades. Munro Leafs delightful The Story 
of Ferdinand, Beatrix Potter's timeless Peter Rabbit, and Marguerite 
Henry's Brighty of Grand Canyon are outstanding examples. Roger 
Duvoisin, Don Freeman, Leo Lionni, Arnold Lobel, Bill Feet, and 
Marjorie Flack have written many such entertaining stories for 
students in the primary grades. 

Fiction that comments on real-life situations is also an important 
ingredient of the early literature program. Bernard Waber's Ira Sleeps 
Over deals with the dilemma many kindergartners have faced: what 
to do with one's teddy bear on those occasions when one wants to 
act grown up. In The Tenth Good Thing About Barney, Judith Viorst 
poignantly describes a child's reaction to the loss of a family pet. 
E valine Ness's Sam, Bangs and Moonshine and Eleanor Estes's The 
Hundred Dresses raise important social issues that upper-primary 
students can understand. 

In terms of nonfiction, books that provide general information or 
illustrate concepts about the world have their place in a literature 
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program for the primary grades. Tomie de Paola's The Cloud Book, 
Peter Spier's People, or Leonard Everett Fisher's Star Signs are good 
examples. Picture books, such as Donald Crew's Freight Train or 
Harbor, would complement an early social studies unit on trans- 
portation. 

Undoubtedly, however, the most significant goal of the literature 
program in the early years is to show youngsters that books can be 
a source of intense enjoyment. Beginning in kindergarten, children 
should have the opportunity to explore books on their own. Good 
choices for this purpose include wordless picture books (Brinton 
Turkle's Deep in the Forest, Molly G. Bang's TTie Grey Lady and 
the Strawberry Snatcher, Mercer Mayer's Boy, a Dog, and a Frog); 
well-illustrated story books {Alexander and the Terrible, Horrible, No 
Good, Very Bad Day by Judith Viorst, Circus by Brian Wildsmith, 
Anno's U.S.A. by Mitsumasa Anno); and books designed to help 
children learn the alphabet and learn to count. Children at this grade 
level should be free to select books of their own and to go through 
them during silent, uninterrupted "reading" sessions. In the primary 
grades, the emphasis of this independent reading time is not on 
decoding the words on the page so much as giving children a sense 
of familiarity with books and the freedom to respond to them as 
they like. 

Teaching Literature in Grades Four Through Six. By the time 
students have reached grade four, ♦he majority of them have acquired 
the rudiments of reading and arc eager to use this new tool to expand 
their understanding of the worid. Encouraging this crucial transition 
(from learning to read to reading to learn) should be reflected in 
the core program for grades four through six. Specifically, it is 
particularly important in these years that schools offer imaginative 
and thought-provoking reading selections — in literature, science, 
history — to take advantage of children's natural curiosity at this age 
and to make certain this interest is sustained and rewarded. Unfortu- 
nately, research suggests that—far from seeking out original and 
stimulating materials—from 75 to 90 percent of what goes on during 
reading periods in elementary school classrooms simply follows the 
lead of the basal reading programs of national textbook publishers.^ 
Students spend most of their "reading instruction" time filling out 
workbooks and skill sheets. For example, in one well-known study, 
out of 17,997 minutes of class time observed, "reading comprehension" 
instruction (beyond the perfunctory level of defining words) accounted 
for a total of only 45 minutes. ^ 

An effective literature program in grades four through six can help 
break the cycle of endless workbook exercises and can help reduce 
significantly the number of bored and restless students who are not 
getting the type of instruction they need in the higher order thinking 
skills. The program can achieve these things because literature by 
its very nature*, raises the issue of comprehension. When young 
children first read Charlotte*s Web by E. B. White, for example, they 
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encounter a yarn about a pig, a spider, and a rat. In point of fact, 
however, they will also be wrestling with some rather profound 
observations about the nature of friendship, loyalty, and unselfishness. 
To grasp this message, however, a child must interpret beyond the 
literal meaning, and that requires a cctain facility in abstraction, 
language manipulation, and mental a^h ty. Literature fosters this 
quantum leap in understanding. It invites both students and teacher 
to discuss the text, try to understand the intentions of the author, 
and express a point of view. 

Compared to selections in the primary grades, the liti rature pro- 
gram in grades four through six is noticeably more sophisticated. It 
might include the use of acting scripts based on such works as Mark 
Twain's Tom Sawyen Washington Irving's Rip Van Winkle, and even 
simplified portions of some of Shakespeare's plays. An example of 
the latter might be the comic scenes from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. This introduction to drama as a form of literature can be 
enhanced by the use of reader's theatre as a classroom technique. 

In place of nursery tales, students begin to relish characters with 
some psychological depth. In poetry, T. S. Eliot's Old Possums Book 
of Practical Cats and Christopher Smart's For I Will Consider My 
Cat Jeoffry appeal to the tastes of children in the intermediate grades. 
Traditional ballads, such as "Barbara Allan" or "Sweet William's 
Ghost," evoke melancholy events of the past with an unadorned 
beauty. Reflections on childhood experiences— "Combing" by Gladys 
Cardiff and "If Mama" by Lucille Clifton— hold interest well. Even 
negative experiences provide food for thought (for example, Countee 
CuUen's "In Baltimore," a child's first contact with unreasoned pre- 
judice; John Ciardi's "On Flunking a Nice Boy Out of School"; or 
Robert Hayden's "The Whipping'^. 

Published poems by children of the same age also have a special 
appeal. The yearly anthology of the California Poets in the Schools 
or The Poetry Connection, a compilation of poems by Massachusetts 
students, are likely sources. Kenneth Koch's Rose, Where Did You 
Get Thai Red: Teaching Great Poetry to Children suggests many ways 
in which great poetry can be approached through imitation. Certainly, 
the discipline of writing poetry—hunting for the exact word, image. 
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"Glorious, stirring sight!" murmured 
Toad . . . "TTie poetry of motion ! The real 
way to travel! The only way to travel! 
Here today — in next week tomorrow! Vil- 
lages skipped, towns and cities jumped— 
always somebody else's horizons! O Bliss! 
O poop-poop! O my! O my!" 

KENNETH G RAH A ME, 
The Windm the Willows 



or metaphor to convey an impression — helps sensitize students to the 
nuances of language. 

In terms of prose fiction, several types of stories appeal to children 
in the intermediate grades. Adventure stories in which a youngster 
plays a major part in the action are usually well received. (Robert 
Louis Stevenson's Kidnapped, Scott O'Dell's Island of the Blue 
Dolphins, Rudyard Kipling's Kim), Young readers enjoy such 
enduring flights of the imagination as Kenneth Grahame's The Wind 
in the Willows, L. Frank Baum's The Wizard of Oz, or Lewis Carroll's 
Alice in Wonderland. Adventure stories with a science fiction twist 
translate the fantasy tradition into modern settings (for example, 
Norton Juster's The Phantom Tollbooth, Madeleine L'Engle's A 
Wrinkle in Time, or Robert C. O'Brien's Mrs. Frisby and the Rats 
of Nimh). 

A characteristically American form of folk literature that students 
enjoy at this age is the "tall tale"— usually the deliberately exaggerated 
exploits of a real (Johnny Appleseed, Mike Fink) or imagined (Paul 
Bunyan, Pecos Bill, John Henry, Old Stormalong) folk hero. Sim- 
ilarly, the myths and legends of ancient Greece are also eagerly 
absorbed; for example, Prometheus stealing fire from heaven; the 
labors of Hercules; Perseus and the Gorgon's head; and the wander- 
ings of Odysseus. Across three millennia, children secretly sympa- 
thize with the hot-blooded willfulness of Phaethon driving the chariot 
of Apollo or the ecstasy of Icarus soaring upward on wings of wax. 
Sally Benson tells many of these wonderful stories in highly read- 
able fashion in Stories of the Gods and Heroes, Ian Serraillier's more 
advanced version is well adapted to being read out loud. 

Probably the most universally familiar form of literature for stu- 
dents in the intermediate grades is the animal story. There is, of course, 
the whole stable full of horse tales (led by Walter Fai ley's The Black 
Stallion)^ as well as such favorites as Felix Salten's Bambi, Joy 
Adamson's Born Free, or Marguerite Henry's King of the Wind, An 
increasing number of excellent books have been written that give a 
factual representation of the natural world; for example, see Jean 
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George's Julie of the Wolves for a vivid picture of the complex 
interactions of a wolf pack. 

A trend in contemporary youth fiction is a willingness to portray 
the problems and concerns of children in modern society. The Rare 
One by Pamela Rogers describes a boy's difficult adjustnrent when 
a stepmother and stepsister join the household. Queenie Peavy by 
Robert Burch portrays small-town Georgia society and a thirteen- 
year-old's struggle for self-esteem. Summer of the Swans, a Newberry 
Medal winner by Betsy Byars, deals with mental retardation. Other 
worthwhile titles in this vein include Dorp Dead by Julia Cunning- 
ham, Harriet the Spy by Louise Fitzhugh, North to Freedom by Anne 
Holm, A Girl Called Al by Constance Greene, and Freaky Friday, 
a fantasy by Mary Rodgers. 

High school students themselves might be enlisted to create reading 
motivational activities for the younger elementary students. To bring 
children's literature to life, the high school classes .night present plays 
of tall tale heroes or one-person shows. To highlight the multicultural 
character of our country's folklore, the older students might tell stories 
to the primary classes, using folktales from our many peoples. 
Drawing their material from books, these students will motivate the 
younger children to read more on their own while acquiring a deeper 
appreciation of literature for themselves. 

In the intermediate grades, an abundance of well-written novels 
can help children experience vicariously early .American life. Esther 
Forbes's Johnny Tremain takes students through the main events of 
the Revolutionary War as a youth would have seen them. Laura 
Ingalls Wilder's Little House books describe family life on the frontier 
prairie. Children of the Covered iVagon by Mary Jane Carr tells of 
the trials pioneers endured crossing the American desert. Medieval 
England is also the scene for many fine children's books (for example. 
The Door in the Wall by Marguerite De Angeli or Adam of the Road 
by Elizabeth J. Gray). 

Finally, biographies and autobiographies can provide children in 
the intermediate grades with models of individuals who have made 
significant cultural, religious, political, or scientific contributions. 
Isaac Bashevis Singer's A Day of Pleasure: Stories of a Boy Growing 
up in Warsaw is an excellent example. In it, the Nobel prize-winning 
author describes his becoming aware of life's realities as a youngster 
growing up in Warsaw. Other exemplary works of this kind could 
include Erik C. Haugaard's Lief the Unlucky, Barbara Brenner's On 
the Frontier with Mr. Audubon, Carl Sandburg's Abe Lincoln Grows 
Up, Lillie Patterson's Frederick Douglass: Freedom Fighter, and Jane 
Goodsell's Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Teaching Literature at the Junior High School Level In most junior 
high schools, the teaching of literature takes place in a departmental 
English program. In place of the self-contained classroom of the 
elementary years— with a single teacher handling instruction in all 
areas— students now have a different teacher for each subject. This 
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specialization reflects the increasing complexity of the material stu- 
dents are now being asked to absorb. It also implies a new serious- 
ness of purpose. During this period of adolescence, students waver 
on the threshold of the adult world— childlike in their outlook one 
moment, impatient for more responsibility and independence the next. 
They are going through an impressionable time of life and can greatly 
benefit from the wisdom and experience available in our best 
literature. 

With regard to content, at these grade levels students should not 
receive the impression that poetry is pretty but insincere. They should 
encounter verse that explodes cliches (Shakespeare's "Sonnet 130," 
"My Mistress' Eyes Are Nothing Like the Sun," or Gwendolyn 
Brooks's "We Real CooH; that tickles the funny bone (see Ogden 
Nash's Parents Keep Out: Elderly Poems for Youngerly Readers)', 
and that takes seriously the transition from childhood to young 
adulthood (for example, Ezra Pound's "The River Merchant's Wife: 
a Letter" or William Stafford's "Fifteen"). As William Wordsworth 
wrote, the wellspring of poetry is "emotion recollected in tranquility"; 
and poems that interpret actual experience help heighten the students' 
own growing powers of sensory observation (for example, Words- 
worth's "Sonnet: Composed Upon Westminster Bridge, 3 September 
1802," or Pablo Neruda's "Ode to a Fallen Chestnut). 

The short story is a particularly accessible teaching medium in 
grades seven through nine. Many outstanding authors whose novels 
would be too difficult for most students at this stage are perfectly 
manageable in smaller helpings. Consider, for example, D. H. 
Lawrence's "The Rocking Horse Winner," F. Scott Fitzgerald's "The 
Diamond as Big as the Ritz," or James Joyce's Dubliners. From 
Washington Irving, Edgar Allan Poe, and O'Henry to the contem- 
porary works of John Cheever or Shirley Jackson, no form has shown 
literary genius to better advantage than the short story. 

Novels that students of this age enjoy tend to be action-oriented 
(Jack London's The Call of the Wild, C. S. Forester's Captain Horatio 
Hornblower series, Alexandre Dumas 's The Count of Monte Cristo) 
or genre types (classic westerners like Owen Wister's The Virginian 
or Jack Schaefer's Shane, the well-crafted mystery stories of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, or romances such as Charlotte Bronte's Jane 
Eyre). However, works of serious social commentary are also well 
received (for example, Jessamyn West's Massacre at Fall Creek, the 
story of the first white man tried for killing an Indian in the United 
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"Literature is my Utopia, Here lam not disfranchised. No 
barrier of the senses shuts me out from the sweet, gracious dis- 
course of my book friends. They talk to me without embarrass- 
ment or awkwardness. " 

HELEN KELLER, 
The Star ^ of My Life 



States; Harper Lee's To Kill a Mockingbird; Monica Sone's Nisei 
Daughter). Nonfiction writing that shows examples of real life and 
moral purposefulness is especially worthwhile at a period when 
students are just beginning to search out their own values (for 
example, Tnor HeyerdahFs Kon-Tikh Helen Keller's The Story of 
My Life, Maya Angelou's / Know Why the Caged Bird Sings, John 
F. Kennedy's Profiles in Courage). 

Junior high school students are also ready for another taste of the 
theater. Perhaps the opportunity will present itself for reading and 
then viewing Thornton Wilder's Our Town, William Gibson's The 
Miracle Worker, or William Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet. To give 
a feeling for the recurring nature of certain literary ideas, the teacher 
might present a whole portfolio of ill-fated romantic entanglements— 
from Heloise and Abelard to the Yosemite legend of the naming of 
Half Dome and Lost Arrow, The unit might conclude with students 
viewing the film version of the West Side Story and discussing points 
of comparison with Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

In any event it is most important that junior high school students 
become "hooked on books,*" since this period may be their last chance 
to become motivated, selfndirected readers. Many students who have 
not become genuinely interested in reading by the time that they leave 
the eighth grade have little likelihood of ever doing much reading. 

Teaching Literature at the Senior High School Level The high 
school years are, as Joel J. Kupperman has observed, ""par excellence 
a time of orienting oneself in the central goals and purposes of one's 
life."^ In its organization, content, and teaching strategies, an effective 
high school literature program should help promote this quest for 
values. By the time students have entered high school, they have 
enough command of language and life experience to benefit from 
the subtle and morally demanding themes of mature literature. 
Cnallenging novels, drama, poetry, and nonfiction can now be read 
and contemplated in all their insight, passion, and evocative power 
(for example, such **ovels as James Agee's A Death in the Family, 
Ralph Ellison's Invisible Man. Joseph Conrad's The Heart of 
Darkness, and Franz Kaflca's 77?^ Metamorphosis; dramatic works 
like Oedipus Rex, Hamlet, and The Glass Menagerie; the poetry of 



John Milton, Alexander Pope, W. B. Yeats, and T. S. Eliot; and such 
nonfiction as Henry David Thoreau's Civil Disobedience, Martin 
Luther King's "I Have a Dream," and Lewis Thomas's The Lives 
of a Cell: Notes of a Biology Watcher), The Model Curriculum 
Standards: Grades Nine Through Twelve — English! Language Arts, 
adopted by the California State Board of Education on January 11, 
1985, include several hundred suggested titles for a core and extended 
literature program. Beyond this list, only one or two observations 
need to be made. 

The first observation concerns the danger of relying too heavily 
on anthologies, collections of short fiction and verse that serve as 
literaturj textbooks in many classrooms. An anthology has its virtues 
because it can put a great deal of material serving curricular goals 
in front of students at a reasonable cost. On the other hand, when 
used by themselves, anthologies also send students the wrong message. 
They imply that literature is defined in terms of whatever fits between 
the covers of one canonized volume. But a literature class should 
be a voyage of discovery, not a commuter trip. Paperback editions 
of outstanding works of prose and poetry should also be introduced 
whenever possible to heighten the student's sense of the richness and 
variety of the literary world awaiting their investigation. 

The second advisory in organizing the high school literature 
program concerns the desirability of cross-disciplinary planning. 
Particularly in the nonfiction category, many beautifully written works 
central to the various academic disciplines— history, mathematics, 
biology, and so on— are equally worth studying in a literature class 
as examples of clear expository prose. One thinks of Alexis de 
Tocqueville's Democracy in America, J. B. S. Haldane & "On Being 
the Right Size,*" or Charles Darwin's The Descent of Man. Cross- 
disciplinary coordination makes sense. After all, the student who reads 
Galilee* Galilei's ITie Starry Messenger is going to learn from one 
source something about astronomy, the intellectual currents impelling 
the Catholic reformation, and the rules of rational discourse. Knowl- 
edge is not easily partitioned. A little organizational effort can ensure 



'7 have a dream that my four little children 
will one day live in a nation where they will 
not be judged by the color of their skin, but by 
the content of their character, " 




MA RTIN LUTHER KING, 
Speech at Civil Rights March on 
Woslungion [August 28, 1963] 



that these felicitous intellectual activities can happen with regularity; 
as an example, students could study the unexpurgated Jonathan 
Swift's Gullivers D-avels in English class at the same time that they 
are learning about England's social revolution in a history class. 

A Summary of the Core Program 

In summary, the selection of a core reading list is a crucial step 
in the development of an effective literature program. In compiling 
the core list, some planning criteria are constant — those of appro- 
priateness, balance, and excellent language use. Other criteria vary 
with the age group. 

Broadly speaking, in the primary grades, the key issue is making 
sure that literature is an integral and enjoyable part of the daily 
classroom routine. In grades four through six, the key issue is using 
the appeal of literature to promote the transition from reading as 
a mechanical skill to reading for knowledge and emotional reward. 
At the junior high school level, the departmental literature program 
usually begins, and a key issue is making certain that the program 
is strategically planned to provide a good basic foundation and that 
it meshes smoothly with the high school program. At the senior high 
school level, the literature program should help initiate students into 
the adult world by acquainting them with "the best that has been 
thought and said" in the history of our civilization. 

Extended Literature Program 

The second part of an effective literature program is the extended 
reading program, which incorporates those works that the teacher 
encourages students to read on their own time to supplement 
classwork. Obviously, no matter how well organized the core program 
is, time permits only relatively few works to be read closely and 
disrussed by the class as a whole. The extended program copes with 
this limitation by doing just what it says: It extends awareness of 
our vast literary heritage by inviting students to ret J great books 
independently. 

Several techniques are employed in the extended reading program. 
Two or three times a week the teacher gives a short "book talk," 
a five-minute sketch of a recommended book. The talk might feature 
a few intriguing details about the author, a dramatic reading of an 
excerpt from the text, or storytelling based on the text. Students who 
accept the invitation are rewarded in the early years by having their 
names posted on "bookworm forms" that are posted in the classroom; 
in later school years they may be given extra credit as a reward. 

Another extended reading technique involves the use of oral reports. 
Several students who have read the same book can present a panel 
discussion about it in front of the whole class. To make certain they 
use the class time well, the students should meet on their own 
beforehand, choose a discussion leader, and write down the questions 
they intenvi to answer about the book. As a variation of this technique. 
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students at the secondary level may use the panel discussion approach, 
but this time each student on the panel has read a different book, 
but with some common thread (author, perioo narrative point of 
view, and so forth). The panel members discuss points of similarity 
and divergence and read passages aloud to illustrate their arguments. 
After the presentation, members of the class are invited to ask 
questions about the books. 

Another worthwhile element in the extended literature program is 
the summer reading plan. The long summer months can have a 
regressive effect on academic skills. One way to prevent this academic 
backsliding over these months is to conduct a well-run summer 
reading program. The ingredients are simple: a list of recommended 
titles (paperbacks available in local public libraries, book stores, or 
on long-term loan from the school library); a modest share of the 
student's vacation time; and parental cooperation. Obviously, this last 
element is crucial and should be courted assiduously throughout the 
school year. In **open house** remarks, PTA conferences, school and 
local newspaper articles, telephone "trees," and direct mail, the reasons 
for the summer program should be clearly explained and the active 
participation of parents recruited. 

Here is one way to organize such a program. In June, students 
are issued a list of suggested readings, together with student/ parent 
response forms corresponding to the number of books to be read. 
(Five books over the summer months would be a reasonable min- 
imum.) After reading each book, the student completes the form, 
summarizing the book's contents and his or her reaction. A parent 
reviews this paragraph and then asks a few questions about the book 
(initiating an enjoyable conversation). Once satisfied that the child 
has read the book, the parent dates and signs the response form in 
the space provided. In September, teachers collect these forms and 
credit students in a way that the teaching staff has agreed is appro- 
priate. 

The success of the summer reading program is largely a matter 
of building the expectation— among teachers, parents, and students— 
that the reading will be done. Once established, the summer reading 
program pays large scholastic dividends. 

Recreational-Motivational Program 

The third part of an effective literature program is the recreational- 
motivational phase. Establishing this phase of the program is more 



''But I do not want people to call me a fool, and if my head 
stays stuffed with straw instead of with brains, as yours is, how 
am I ever to know anything?'* 

L FRANKBAUM, 
The Wizard of Oz 
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a matter of creating a school atmosphere that encourages a curiosity 
about books than it is a program per se. The recreational-motivational 
program can take many forms, but its indispensible starting point 
is the ready availability of high quality reading materials in school 
and classroom libraries. 

Research has confirmed the importance of easy access to books 
in fostering a positive attitude toward reading.^ According to the 
National Commission on Reading, "in one study with non-native 
English speakers, ample classroom libraries were associated with 
dramatic iniprovements in reading achievement that were still evident 
when the children were retested a few years later. Another study 
found that the summertime reading gains of children from poor 
households were related to the distance they lived from a public 
library. 10 In an effective lit*^rature program, a well-stocked school 
library, open before and after school as well as during the day, is 
not a frill; it is a necessity. Classroom libraries for which materials 
are carefully selected provide additional resources for students. 

In an effective literature program, the library budget is safeguarded 
as a matter of districtwide board policy. The resourceful school staff 
may also wish to seek donations from the PTA, organize book swaps 
and book fairs, and develop an understanding with the local used- 
book store as creative ways of acquiring additional materials for 
school or classroom library collections. If careful selection criteria 
are maintained, the results are well worth the effort. School and 
classroom libraries not only give students a glimpse of the richness 
and variety of the literary world, but they also demonstrate in the 
most direct way possible that they have a claim on and an entree 
into that world, too. 

Taken together, high-powered core, extended, and recreational- 
motivational reading programs guarantee that students receive a 
thorough grounding in our culture's literary heritage, which is what 
Robert Maynard Hutchins was calling for at the outset of this chapter. 
In the next section, the complementary issue of classroom technique— 
the role of the teacher in bringing the subject matter to life — is 
considered. 
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The Teacher's Role 
in the Program 




Accepting a summary of a poem, an analysis of someone else's reading or 
interpretation or experience of it, is analogous to having someone else eat your 
dinner for you . . . a work of art, as art, must be a personal experience J 



LOUISE ROSENBLATT 



Teaching literature is fundamentally different from teaching 
the other academic subjects. It is different because, before 
it is anything else, literature is an art form. As such, a 
text in literature makes a direct claim on the emotions 
and imaginations of students. In social studies or chem- 
istry classes, a body of information can be accurately conveyed in 
a didactic manner— by lecture or demonstration. In a literature clastf, 
however, the most valuable lessons cannot be imparted by proxy. 
A poem, short story, or novel comes to life only when readers turn 
their full attention to it. The implication of all this is that in a literature 
class, the focus should be on the relation between the student and 
the text. The teacher's lole is to deepen, enrich, and clarify the quality 
of the students' responses, as advocated by Louise Rosenblatt and 
other proponents of the "response theory" for the teaching of liter- 
ature. 

The Teacher's Responsibilities 

Carrying out the task of making the response to literature more 
neaningful is a balancing act. On the one hand, teachers should not 
ir sist on their students' embracing a single correct interpretation of 
a text. Coming into class the day after a reading assignment with 
a here's-whahit-meam lecture denies students a chance to explore a 
work for themselves. The intent should be to show students how to 
read a literary work with sensitivity and confidence— preparing them 
for a lifetime of enjoyment with books— -not to make them dependent 
on a classroom authority figure for their opinions. On the other hand, 
it is also tPie that all student responses in a literature class are not 
equally germane, reasonable, or even honest. Teachers who indis- 
criminately praise every comment, no matter how farfetched or 
unfounded, eventually diminish the value of their approval. 

Insofar as the background knowledge that the teacher has— facts 
about the author, period, literary tradition, form, or structure— 



'The sources for this quotation and others that appear within this chapter are on page 52. 
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contributes to better understanding, it should be freely drawn on. 
Learning such information, however, is not a worthwhile end in itself. 
One does not need to know the difference between an alexandrine 
and a catalexis, for example, to appreciate good poetry. But when 
studying a sonnet, it helps a high school student to Wr.uw that the 
term sonnet refers to a recurring form of fourteen lines of iambic 
pentameter. In general, the technical vocabulary of literary analysis 
(terms like hyperbole, onomatopoeia, or denouement) is best intro- 
duced, as the need arises, in the context of a piece of literature that 
exemplifies it. 

The best literature teachers are those who create an atmosphere 
of trust in class discussions, who listen attentively to each student's 
comments, and then draw out consequences by means of probing 
questions. Gifted teachers start with the response to a text as they 
find it in their classrooms — excitement, disgust, pity, ambivalence— 
and build on that to lead students to a deeper engagement with the 
claims of the author. A guiding principle might be that any number 
of interpretations of the meaning o^ a work are valid as long as the 
reader can support his or her idea or the basis of language in the 
text. While different points of view are expected, respect for the 
opinion of the individual is the bedrock value. In the normal course 
of reading a work, disagreements lead back to the text— to a closer 
look at what the author has to say on the subject. Such teaching 
is facilitated by and grounded on an integrated program in which 
all elements of English-language arts are taught in concert with 
literature as their rore. 

In measuring student achievement in the literature program, 
teachers must be very careful in selecting their methods of assessment. 
By its very nature literature is not particularly amenable to objective 
testing. Such testing tends to peg the level of inquiry at a relatively 
shallow level. Objective testing may be useful in providing quick 
checks regarding student progress, but such tests should not constitute 
the main means for assessing student achievement in the literature 
program. Far more useful and reveahng are subjective modes of 
assessing student achievement. If the higher goals of a response-based 
literature program and the attendant development by students of 
higher level thinking skills are tc be realized, then subjective evaluation 
of student progress should predominate. Shallow testing programs 
in the areas of literatur** will tend to encourage shallow thinking and 
a shallow understanding of the works students encounter. Far more 
revealing are subjective evaluations, such as essay tests, oral and 
written reports, anecdotal records kept by teachers, student responses 
to questions, and the quality of classroom discussion. 
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The Students' Rights and Responsibilities 

In a sense, the response theory is a literary bill of rights. It affirms 
that all students have the inalienable right to their own thoughts, 
feelings, likes, and dislikes in coming to grips with a work of art. 
Rights, however, also confer responsibilities. Having affirmed that 
the teacher cannot experience a piece of literature for students, it 
becomes incumbent on students to do so for themselves. And this 
implies a good-faith effort, 

Reading literature is not the passive absorption of a steady stream 
of ready-made images; it entails the engagement of the mind. In an 
era often jaded by shallow video entertainment, many students are 
not accustomed to making this extra effort. But conscientious teachers 
insist that they do. After all, labeling a work "boring*' is not a response 
so much as it is a symptom of intellectual torpor. The fact is that 
any piece of writing will be boring— inert, lifeless — as long as the 
reader withholds his or her active mental engagement. However, 
students cannot be expected to like every literary selection presented 
to them. Nevertheless, they should be required to articulate in some 
depth just why they dislike a selection. Their ability to do so with 
flair and precision could well be one measure of their achievement 
in the literature program. 

Of course, the whole idea of the core list is to select literary works 
that will attract students' interest and reward study. Beyond choosing 
the core reading list carefully, teachers can promote a student's 
engagement with literature by making explicit the connection between 
literature and the student's own life. 

Activities for the Three Stages of Study 

In designing lessons around major literaiy works, teachers should 
include activities suitable for use at three stages of study — before, 
during, and after the reading. Prereading activities should ignite 
student curiosity about the upcoming selection and fill in the necessary 
background (about the author, time period, or any specialized 
vocabulary). Before starting Roll of Thunder, Hear My Cry, for 
example, the teacher might read excerpts from the Newberry Award 
acceptance speech by Mildred Taylor as she shares the experiences 
that prompted her to write her highly acclaimed book. Before reading 
Crow Boy by Taro Yashima, students might talk about the experience 
of coming to a new school. Storytelling is an excellent way for 
quickening the interest of students in literature, with fine opportunities 
to enhance their listening skills as well. After such experiences, 
students can be motivated to read further the works of writers they 
have encountered in this dramatic fashion. 

Activities during reading should be calculated to promote com- 
prehension, cause students to compare responses, and call attention 
to graceful and effective uses of language. At the elementary level, 
that means asking basic questions at appropriate intervals in the 
reading, such as: What sort of person is the main character? How 
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can you tell? What is the biggest problem he or she faces? If you 
were in his or her shoes, what would you do? These basic questions 
that promote comprehension sound simple enough, but it is just this 
sort of inquiry that builds proficiency in reading and yet occurs all 
too infrequently in elementary school classrooms. 

In the later school years, the questions about literature become 
more searching, and the language skills they evoke become more 
sophisticated. In Hamlet, for instance, the soliloquies serve as a focal 
point for understanding the melancholy Dane's character. Students 
can dramatically render the soliloquies in oral readings, giving them 
a distinct interpretation: madness, naivete, consuming revenge. The 
class then discusses which version seems to fit best. In terms of 
cultivating language awareness, while reading a shon story such as 
"Home Run" by Lorenz Graham, students might list the regional 
colloquialisms used in the conversation between the farm boy and 
city folk, and then try substituting standard English. Which version 
is more colorful and alive? 

After a reading assignment, classroom activities should be geared 
to focus and deepen the students' responses to the text and open 
up vistas that encourage long-term interest in literature. As already 
mentioned, making the connection between a text and real life — in 
class discussions, writing assignments, panel formats— is a particularly 
effective way to achieve this result. Original writing may also provide 
a good outl'M for ex ^ssion. Students enjoy writing imitations oi 

(for example, W. H. Auden's "Unknown 
AS the "Unknown Eleventh Grader"). In 
ly forum to recognize student writing acts 
program (for example, a literary magazine 
or book reviews published in the school newspaper). Indeed, all 
students should be giver, opportunities to engage in writing in various 
genres and in a variety of modes of discourse. What better way is 
there to come to a full realization of what constitutes excellence in 
literary writing? By trying such writing, students begin to understand 
more fully the artistry of successful authors and poets. 

Students should also be made aware of literature as an ongoing 
adventure to which they have access. For instance, well over 100 
readings, poetry films, or dramatic/ performance poetry productions 
are offered in tne San Francisco Bay Area each month. 

Literature for Limited-English-Proficient Students 

Students who are classified as limited-English proficient (LEP) may 
not possess the English language skills necessary to digest the literary 
selections used in the regular classroom. Some of these read at levels 
far below grade-level expectations. Others are not fluent in English. 
A number of strategies can be pursued to bring these students into 
contact with literature and the vital lessons available from the great 
works. First, teachers should take responsibility for finding and 
employing appropriate materials. For LEP students, that generally 
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means building the core program around less complex and sometimes 
shorter works— those that can be read and responded to in one or 
two class periods. Poetry, in particular, with its inventive use of 
language and concentrated format, lends itself to close reading in small 
doses. Longer works can be introduced by reading sections aloud 
in class or role-playing the conflict, encouraging students to continue 
on their own. The use of films, tapes, recordings, and other media 
as adjuncts to the literature program is also useful in motivating LEP 
students to participate. 

For students of English as a second language, the teacher can 
substitute a translation of a classic. While they continue to upgrade 
their knowledge of English, students reading A Tale of Two Cities 
in Spanish, for example, will be fulfilling many of the goals of the 
literature program. Another possibility is to have these students read 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez's Chronicle of a Death Foretold or Carlos 
Fuentes's The Old Gringo in the original while the rest of the class 
reads these works in translation. Teachers should also avail themselves, 
when possible, of bilingual aides, tutors, and resource teachers to help 
students needing language assistance to read selections in English. 

For both the limited-English-speaking and English-as-a-second- 
language students, the reading program should be augmented with 
appropriate and well-designed listening and speaking activities. These 
activities could be assigned before, during, and after the reading of 
the literary work. To accomplish these activities, teachers and bilingual 
educators should develop storytelling, oral recitation, and dramatic 
presentations. 

A Program's Most Important Ingredient 

In the end, however, the most important ingredient in a successful 
literature program cannot be programmed or planned; it is the love of 
the word-~contagious enthusiasm to share its power and magic as it 
is wrought into its highest art form— literature. That is the mark of 
the outstanding literature teacher. These individuals know the incred- 
ible value of the subject matter they teach and are convinced that 
every child can learn from works of literature. In the next chapter, we 
consider how an effective literature program supports dedicated 
teachers, with a plan to involve parents in the reading progress of 
their children and with a well-funded in-service training program. 
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You may have tangible worth untold, 
Caskets of jewels and coffers of gold, 
Richer than I you can never be, 
I had a mother who read to me J 

STRICKLAND G/LL/LAN 



Just as, ideally, the love of literature extends beyond the years 
of formal schooling, so too an effective literature program is 
complemented by forces outside the classroom. This chapter 
concerns three of the most important of these aids: parental 
support, in-service teacher education, and the school library/ 
media center. 

Parental Support for the Literature Program 

The research is unequivocal: A child's homelife makes a significant 
contribution to later interest in reading. As the Report of the National 
Comnrission on Reading summarized the evidence, **Most children 
will K :n how to read. Whether they will read depends in part upon 
encouragement from their parents. The process begins in infancy 
as parents tell stories and read aloud to their children before 
youngsters are able to read for themselves. Successful young readers 
tend to come from families in which many books and magazines are 
made available and frequent opportunities are given to visit libraries. 
Parents who want to help their children develop a taste for literature 
can do so by following these suggestions: 

• Continue to read aloud to them even after they have learned to read. 
(Lewis Carroll's Jabberwocky is a delight to hear at any age.) 

• Set an example for your children by reading regularly yourself. 

• Have as many books and periodicals as possible in your home. 

• Keep a good, up-to-date dictionary on hand and use it. 

• Play vocabulary building games, such as Scrabble, Boggles, or crossword 
puzzles with your children. 

• Instead of using simplified vocabulary in conversation, pause to explain 
difficult words. 

• Take your children to the public library frequently. 

t Turn off the commercial television, or turn to a public broadcasting 
station. 



'The sources for this quotation and others that appear within this chapter arc on page 53. 



This last point above requires qualification. When television is 
viewed in moderation (up to ten hours a week), the evidence seems 
to suggest that it can be a genuine addition to the intellectual 
development of a child However, left to their own devices, most 
children will not be moderate in their viewing habits. More likely, 
children quickly approach the obsessive. The average sixth grader 
may spend more hours in front of a television set than in a classroom. 

Parents should be aware of the negative effect that excessive tele- 
vision viewing may have on students' academic performance. The Cali- 
fornia Assessment Program Annual Report 1985-86 showed the effects 
of time spent reading for pleasure, doing homework, and watching 
television on reading test scores of students in grades six, eight, and 
twelve. P.esults indicated that higher reading test scores occurred 
among students who spent "more time reading for pleasure and doing 
homework and less time watching television. . . ."^ These results are 
not surprising, granted what we have already observed about the 
nature of cognitive development. All real learning is active, but 
commercial television mesmerizes much of its audience into becoming 
passive image consumers. Parents are responsible for intervening on 
behalf of a m^re demanding, and rewarding, form of entertainment- 
books-— and for ensuring that their child's television viewing stays 
within reasonable limits. 

Will most parents guide their child*s television viewing? According 
to a 1984 Gallup Poll, when asked what the biggest problem facing 
the public schools was, teachers ranked "lack of parental involvement" 
at the top.5 Why talk about parental support in this manual, then, 
when what parents do or fail to do is not under the school's control? 
The short answer is that if help from the home can benefit a child's 
education, it automatically becomes the public school's concern. 
Furthermore, experience shows that when they try, school districts 
can successfully elicit parental involvement. For example, in b84 the 
Oakland Unified School District in Oakland, California, increased 
attendance at parent-teacher conference nights from 15 to 65 percent 
of all parents by means of a carefully orchestrated campaign. Backed 
by a network of telephone volunteers, editorials in the local 
newspaper, and guest appearances by school officials in the pulpits 
of 120 local churches on Parent Education Sunday, the district 
gathered several thousand pledges from parents promising to do the 
following things: spend a half hour of quiet time a day with their 
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children, with television, stereo, and telephone all unplugged; make 
sure their children had a quiet place to do their homework; set a 
bedtime of no later than 9 p.m. for elementary schoolchildren; and 
take part in parent-teacher conferences.^ These steps pertain to the 
whole educational process, not just literature, bu. they do suggest 
a willingness to support the schools. In terms of focusing on literature, 
the summer reading program outlined in Chapter II is an excellent 
place to start parental involvement and to educate parents concerning 
the impetus they can give to their child's reading progress. 

In-Service Teacher Education 

In-service education for teachers is another indispensable comple- 
ment to an effective literature program, provided the training is 
focused on the day-to-day concerns of the literature instructor and 
is not devoted merely to school administrative matters. The chief 
desideratum for in-service education is that it should focus on the 
subject matter the teacher is teaching. Literature teachers need help 
in several ways: 

• Rekindling their enthusiasm for the subject they teach 

• Enlivening the core syllabus with new selections or imaginative jux- 
tapositions of old ones 

• Sharing successful classroom strategies with peers 

• Feeling themselves part of an ongoing community of inquiry and 
scholarship 

Unfortunately, the modern schoolteacher feels isolated, trapped in 
the classroom, and cut off from intellectual stimulation. In Japan 
teachers work a longer school year — 220 days— but a full third of 
this time is spent working with peers on how to improve the quality 
of their instruction and the curriculum. In California more of this 
use of time is needed. However, new staff development efforts in the 
state are promising. The early results of programs such as the 
California Liteiature Project, the California Writing Project, and the 
staters Mentor Teacher Program have been encouraging. They suggest 
that some of the most effective in-service education takes place when 
teachers are allowed to provide for their own needs by participating 
in the planning of the effort and by experiencing peer teaching and 
demonstrations provided by experienced teachers. The cost — a 
seminar room, a reading list of paperback books, refreshments, a 
visiting professor serving as a facilitator and discussion leader, and 
released time for the participants— are manageable, and the dividends 
to faculty morale and classroom performance are substantial. 

The School Library/Media Center 

Another essential component of a successful literature program, 
the school library/ media center, provides an environment that can 
motivate students and nurture and extend the literature program. 
What resources should the library/ media center provide? 



If we agree that the textbook is not the sole answer to instructional 
needs, then it is vital that the library collection provide a wide variety 
of literature, carefully selected to reflect student interests and abilities 
and the curricular emphasis of the instructional program. Resources 
available in the collection can also provide exciting ways for presenting 
literature in visual and aural, as well as in printed, forms. In addition 
to its variety, it is important that the library/ media collection be vital 
and changing and that thoughtful selections be made from the 
thousands of materials published and produced each year. Because 
of the relatively high cost of many audiovisual materials, library/ 
media specialists can also assist in making informed decisions regard- 
ing their procurement for shared collections housed in such locations 
as school district offices and offices of county superintendents of 
schools. Needless to say, library/ media specialists and classroom 
teachers may need to be trained to engage in such activities, including 
the establishment of materials selection criteria. 

How can the staff of the school library/ media center support and 
help implement the curriculum? As the teacher plans instruction for 
the literature program, the library/ media center staff can provide 
resources for motivating, developing, and extending learning in such 
ways as providing the following: 

• Audiotapes and recordings of readings from the works of authors being 
studied such as Robert Frost, John Steinbeck, William Shakespeare, 
Rudyard Kipling, Stephen Vincent Benet, Hans Christian Anderson, 
Charlotte Chorpenning, and Tomie Dc Paola 

• Videotapes and films of performances of literary works such as the 
British Broadcasting Corporation's (BBC's) Shakespeare series, Am- 
brose Bicrcc's The Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge, Shirley Jackson's 
The Lottery, and Marjorie K. Rawlings's The Yearling 

• Information for teachers and students about impending performances 
of literary works on television and in local movie houses and live theatres 

• The complete work from which a textbook excerpt has been taken 

• Other works by or about the author 

• Works on a related topic or theme 

• Information that makes characters more understandable and makes 
settings come alive 



Bateman% Burwash, East Sussex, 
where Rudyard Kipling lived 
from 1902 to 1936 
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In the library, students who have been motivated by initial contacts 
with a literary work can be guided to other sources that will extend 
their interest. The library also provides the resources and ideas that 
invite the use of literature as a bridge to other areas of the curriculum: 
studying history through a novel; reading essays about unresolved 
issues in science; and matching poetry to music and painting. 

How should the school library/ media center be used? It should 
be accessible to students and teachers. This requires that the library 
be open and inviting, that its use be actively encouraged, and that 
institutional barriers for its use be minimized, A warm, welcoming 
environment can help to foster the climate for a community of readers. 
Students who are encouraged to enjoy and investigate literature 
independently in such an environment become lifelong readers. 

How should the library/ media center be staffed? Since there are 
no state requirements for the staffing of school libraries, there can 
be many levels of service, support, and leadership, depending on the 
priorities and budget limitations of each school district. Staffing might 
run the gamut from volunteers to part-time aides to trained technicians 
to professional library/ media specialists or a combination of all of 
these. As a basic requirement, any staffing plan should ~fovide a 
warm environment with a stress on literature. Ideally, a professional 
school librarian should be a literature expert who can provide 
considerable leadership in motivating students and implementing 
literature programs at a very sophisticated level. Such a person could 
facilitate the provision of help to students with special needs, the 
organization of book clubs, the procurement and distribution of 
literary materials, and the staff development of teachers of literature. 

In concluding this brief discussion of the school library/ media 
center, it seems appropriate to consider its involvement with the other 
two elements mentioned in this section; parental support and teacher 
in-service education. Parents can provide school media centers with 
substantial volunteer support; in return, these centers can provide 
parents with assistance, encouragement, and resources for their 
children. Teachers can look to the media center as well, not only 
for assistance in designing instruction but also for in-service education 
on what it contains. Book reviews, book lists, media previews, and 
demonstration lessons by library/ media center staff are among the 
in-service training aids that the library/ media center can provide. 

Whatever is done to improve or enhance the services of the school 
library/ media center must be done as a cooperative venture among 
parents, teaching staff, library personnel, and administrators. Funding 
sources should be thoroughly explored and priorities examined to 
foster the achievement of acceptable goals in this area. Several 
legitimate funding sources are now available in addition to the regular 
school budget: special grants, both federal and state; portions of the 
annual state textbook entitlement; local educational foundations; and 
support groups. With energy and vision, some of these sources can 
be tapped, and a significant impact can be made on the schoolwide 
literature program. 
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Checklist for Assessing 
a Sch(X)rs Literature 
Program 




Although the following checklist is based largely on the 
preceding text, those who use it may wish to augment 
it with items based on other readings, such as those 
in the "Selected References," and also unique local 
needs. The checklist is not, and cannot be, exhaustive. 
Rather, it is intended as an illustration of an assessment tool that 
may need to be further refined and developed locally. 

Readers should think of any such checklist as a means for reviewing 
a school's literature program in order that they might become more 
aware of the program's strengths and possible weaknesses. It can also 
be useful in helping them plan, develop, and implement a new 
program, as appropriate. In any event, however, it should never be 
used as a teacher evaluation instrument. 

Indeed, if such checklists are improperly used, they can be intim- 
idating and ultimately counterproductive. To avoid this, those who 
use this checklist should first read the preceding text and, possibly, 
other pertinent publications. Then they should consider what they 
learn in the light of what may be unique local problems and needs. 
Finally, prior to embarking on the assessment of the literature 
program in a school, they might first establish a spirit of coUegiality 
regarding the effort. If a sense of ownership of solutions to possible 
areas of need can be established, the use of assessment instruments, 
such as this or a similar checklist, will be far less threatening to those 
it was designed to help. 



1. Profile of an Effective Literature Program 

A, The Core Program (See pages 16—28 of the text.) 
How effective is your literature program in providing for: 

1. A locally determined "core" list of works to be taught at 
each grade span level? 

2. The inclusion in the core list at each grade span level of 
selections from each major literary area, including poetry, 
fiction, nonfiction, and drama, as appropriate to the age 
levels of students? 

3. A well-balanced list of core works in terms of genre, chron- 
ology, breadth (comedy, tragedy, satire), works authored 
by both men and women, and works authored not only 
by well-known traditional literary figun ^ in the English- 
speaking world but also by authors from other cultures and 
from racial and ethnic minority groups in our society? 

4. The use of three fundamental criteria in selecting works 
for the core list, including suitability for age groups, sub- 
stance leading to "cultural literacy," and examples of 
excellence in language use as opposed to trite, poorly 
crafted selections? 

5. A printed, board-adopted policy that spells out procedures 
to be followed should the selection of a particular work 
on the core list be questioned by a member of the public? 

6. A core list that is broad enough to leave room for the 
discretionary judgment and creative inspiration of individ- 
ual teachers (e.g., several novels at a grade level from which 
teachers can choose)? 

7. A sense of ownership of the core list by involving in its 
development all professional staff who will be affected? 

8. A systematic, well-organized core program in which the 
overlap of selections at more than one grade span level 
is avoided? 

9. The development in departmentalized schools or grade 
levels of cross-disciplinary planning, which ensures that 
some of the works in the core program are worthy of study 
and applicable in more than one curricular area? 

10. Programs in which basal readers and literature anthologies 
do not constitute the entire literature program, but are 
extensively augmented by the use of trade books and 
paperbacks? 
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L Profile of an Effective Literature Program— >ContiKued 



Somewhat Verv 
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1 1 . Allocation of adequate classroom time to the core program, 
as opposed to programs in which the overuse of such 
mechanistic devices as workbooks and work sheets monop- 
olize the time? 

12. A core program in which all students have some experience 
with the Bible as literature and also with the works of 
William Shakespeare; if not in print, at least in viewing 
performances or hearing parts of the works read aloud? 

13. The development and maintenance of adequate commu- 
nication with students' parents to ensure that there is a 
general understanding of the core literature program and 
how it relates with the extended and the recreational- 
motivational readings in literature programs? 

B. The Extended Literature Program 

(See pages 28—29 of the text.) 

How effective is your literature program in providing for: 

1. A locally determined "extended" list of works available for 
students to select from and read on their own under the 
guidance of classroom teachers? 

2. A well-balanced list of works for the extended program 
in terms of genre, chronology, breadth (comedy, tragedy, 
satire), works authored by both men and women, and works 
authored not only by well-known traditional literary figures 
in the English-speaking world but also by authors from 
other cultures and from racial and ethnic minority groups 
in our society? 

3. A printed, board-adopted policy that spells out procedures 
to be followed should the selection of a particula'^ work 
on the extended list be questioned by a member of the 
public? 

4. An extended list of works available to students that is broad 
enough to provide them choices in the selections they wish 
to pursue while at the same time maintaining the teacher- 
determined extended nature of the program? 

5. A sense of ownership of the extended list by involving in 
its development all professional staff who will be affected 
by it? 
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6. The development in departmentalized grade levels or 
schools of cross-disciplinary planning, which ensures that 
some of the works in the extended program are worthy 
of study and applicable in nniore than one curricular area? 

7. The development and maintenance of adequate commu- 
nication with student's parents to ensure that there is a 
general understanding of the extended literature program 
and its relationship with the core and the recreational- 
motivational readings in literature programs? 

8. Employment of techniques, such as teachers' reading aloud 
from or giving brief oral sketches about selections from 
the extended list, students' oral reports or panel presenta- 
tions about works that they have read, the establishment 
of summer reading programs, and the awarding of credit, 
as appropriate, as a way for motivating students to read 
works from the extended list? 

C. The Recreational-Motivational Program 

(See pages 29—30 of the text.) 

How effective is your Steraiure program in providing for: 

1. An atmosphere in the school in general, but in the school 
library in particular, which encourages a curiosity about 
books and the habit of reading? 

2. Classroom libraries to augment, but not replace, the school 
library? 

3. The establishment of ties with the school library and its 
staff and with local public libraries and librarians in support 
of the school's recreational-motivational reading program? 

4. The development of a program by means of which older 
students foster the interest of younger students in reading 
through presentations, such as plays, puppet shows, read- 
ings, and storytelling? 

5. A program of rewards by means of which students can 
earn credit for extra reading that they do on their own? 

6. A program of teachers' modeling reading for pleasure 
through such activities as daily periods of uninterrupted 
sustained silent reading? 

7. The scheduling from time to time of book swaps and book 
fairs as a means of fostering book ownership? 
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IL The Teacher's Role in the Program 

(See pages 32—36 of the text.) 

How effective is your literature program in providing for: 

1. The creation of a classroom atmosphere in which students 
do not feel intimidated about expressing their honest re- 
sponses to works of literature? 

2. The recognition by classroom teachers of literature that 
their chief role is to deepen and enrich the quality of 
students' responses to literature? 

3. The encouragement of students' personal responses to lit- 
erature, which they can justify, and the avoidance of 
imposed, single, "correcf interpretations? 

4. Classroom discussion and student writing in various modes 
of discourse that help students discover relationships 
between literature and their own lives? 

5. Lessons dealing with major literary works that feature ac- 
tivities suitable for use at three stages of study which occur 
before, during, and after reading? 

6. An integrated program in which all elements of English- 
language arts are taught in concert with literature as their 
core? 

7. The development of a literature program suitable to the 
needs of students whose dominant language is not English? 

8. Frequent opportunities for students to hear literature, in 
general, and poetry and drama, in particular, read aloud 
and orally interpreted by teachers, students, and recorded 
artists? 

9. The skillful use of probing questions by teachers as a means 
for helping students arrive at a better understanding of 
literary works? 

10. A program for assessing student achievement in literature 
in which objective testing is deemphasized and subjective 
assessment, such as essay tests, anecdotal records, oral and 
written reports, and the evaluation of the quality of student 
discussion, is emphasized? 

1 1. A schoolwide program by means of which students receive 
recognition for their excellent literary writing? 

1-6. The recognition by all teachers of literature that the basic 
underlying goal ^f the literature program should be to foster 
among students an ongoing lifelong interest in literature 
and the habit of pursuing it on their own? 
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IIL Aids to an Effective Literature Program 

(Sec pages 38--42 of the text.) 

A. Parental Support for the Literature Program 
How effective is your iiteralure program in: 

1. Soliciting the help of parents of students in your school? 

2. Soliciting parents to attend a school's open house and 
parent-teacher conferences? 

3. Urging parents to read aloud to their children? 

4. Urging parents to have many reading materials in the home 
and to do more reading themselves in the presence of their 
children? 

5. Urging parents to take their children to local public libraries 
and to help them obtain library cards? 

6. Encouraging parents to support a school's summer reading 
program for students? 

7. Asking parents to monitor the quantity and quality of 
television programs viewed by their children? 

8. Urging parents to establish an atmosph'^re in the home that 
is conducive to the study of literature? 

B. In-service Teacher Education 

How effective is your literature program in providing for: 

1. The involvement of classroom teachers in planning and 
implementing in-service education programs? 

2. The use of existing statewide in-service education programs, 
such as the California Literature Project, the California 
Writing Project, and the state's Mentor Teacher Program? 

3. Teacher-to-teacher staff development programs in efforts to 
upgrade instruction and curriculum? 

4. Classroom visitations by trusted and knowledgeable peers 
to ensure that teachers are applying what they have learned 
in staff development programs? 

5. A system of released time for staff development purposes? 

6. Policies to ensure that staff development programs are fo- 
cused on the substance of teaching and curriculum in 
literature and not on extraneous matters? 
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III. Aids to an Efiective Literature Program— Continued 



Somewhat Very 
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7. An atmosphere of professional endeavor under which 
teachers do not feel isolated but cooperatively seek to 
improve a schooFs literature program? 

C. The School Library/Media Center 

How effective is yo:w iftdature program in providing for: 

1. A school library/ media center that is open to students both 
before and after school and during the school day? 

2. A trained school library/ media specialist who does not 
merely perform clerical task ' at works direci with stu- 
dents to motivate them to ret ? 

3. A library budget that is adequate for continued accessions 
and for the maintenance of a collection of at least ten 
volumes per student in the school and a commensurate 
number of films, videotapes, and recordings of literary 
works? 

4. An atmosphere and environment in a school library/ media 
center that is warm, welcoming, and yet businesslike? 

5. A school library/ media program in which accessibility is 
paramount and institutional and administrative barriers are 
minimized? 

6. Accession policies which ensure the establishment of a 
broad variety of books, periodicals, and media items 
selected after thoughtful consideration? 

7. A professional library on campi ; for teachers of literature? 

8. Policies to ensure that library staffing is commensurate with 
the size of the school? 

9. Policies to ensure that the responsibilities of the school 
library/ media specialist include the in-service education of 
teachers of literature, occasional demonstration teaching 
featuring techniques such as storytelling, and planning with 
teachers to ensure that the school library/ media program 
extends the classroom literature program? 
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0-801 1-0275-8 California Dropouts A Status Report (1986) 2 50 

0-801 1-0472-6 California Private School Directory (1986) 9 00 

0-801 1-0473-4 California Public School Directory (1987) 14 00 

0-801 1-0488-2 Caught in the Middle: Educational Reform for Young 

Adolescents in California Public Schools ( 1 987) 5 00 

0-801 1^93-9 Challenge of Excellence: Annual Report, 1986 (1987) 3 00 

0-8011-0241-3 Computer Applications Planning (1985) 5 00 

O-SDl 1-0242-1 Computers in Education. Goals and Content (1985) 2 50 

0-801 1-0659-1 Educational Software Preview Guide (1987) 2 00 

0-801 1-0489-0 Effective Practices in Achic\':ng Compensatory 

Education-Funded Schools II (1987) 5 Of* 

0-801 1-0243-X Elementary School Program Quality Criteria (1985) 3.2S 

0-801 1-0041-0 English-Language Arts Framework for California Public 

Schools (1987) 3 00 

0-801 l'0663-X English-Language Arts Model Curriculum Guide» K- 8 (1987) 2 25 
0-801 1-0247-2 Handbook for Conducting an Elementa ' Program Review 

(1985) 4 50 

0-801 1-0248-0 Handbook for Conducting a Secondary Prog'-am Review 

(1985) 4.50 

0-80. J-0289-8 Handbook for Physical Education (1986) 4 50 

0-801 1-0249-9 Handbook for Planning an Effective Foreign Language 

Program (1985) 3 50 

0-801 1-0320-7 Handbook for Planning an Effective Literature Program 

(1987) 3 00 

0-801 1-0179-4 Handbook for Planning an Effective Mathematics Program 

(1982) 2 00 

0-801 1-0290-1 Handbook for Planning an Effective Writing Program (1986). . . : 50 

0-801 1-0224-3 Handbook for Teaching Cantonese-Speakmg Students (1984). ... 4 50 

0-801 1-0291-X Handbook for Teaching Pilipino-Speaking Students (1986) 4 50 

0-801 1-0204-9 Handbook for Teaching Portuguese-Speaking Students 

(1983) 4 50 

0-801 1-0250-2 Handbook on Calitornia Education for Language Minority 

Parents— Chinese/ English Edition (1985) 3. 25* 

0-801 1-0227-8 Individual Learning Programs for Limited-English- 

Proficient Students (1984) 3.50 

0-801 1-0466-1 Instructional Patterns: Curriculum for Parenthood 

Education (1 985) 12.00 

0-8U1 1-0208-1 Manual of First-Aid Practices for School Bus Drivers ( 1983) I 75 

0-801 1-0209-X Martin Lather King, Jr , 1929-1968 (1983) 3 25 

0-801 1-0358-4 Mathematics Framework for California Public Schools 

(1985) 3.00 

0-801 1-0664-8 Mathematics Model Curriculum Guide, K~8 (1987) 2 75 

0-801 1-0252-9 Model Curriculum Standards. Grades 9-12 (1985) 5.50 

0-801 1-0303-7 A Parentis Handbook on California Education (1986) 3,25 

0-801 1-0305-3 Paths Through High School. A California Curriculum Study 

(1987) 400 
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0-801 1-0671-0 Practical Ideas for Teachmg Writing as a Process (1987) $6 00 

0-801 1-0309-6 Program Gmdelmes for Hearing Impaired Individuals (1986) 6 00 
0-801 1-0258-8 Program Guidelines for Severely Orthopedicaliy Impaired 

Individuals (1985) 6 00 

0-801 1-0310-X PiogramGuidelinesfor Visually Impaired Individuals (1986).. . 600 
0-801 1-0213-8 Raising Expectations Model Graduation Requirements 

(1983) 2 75 

0-801 1-031 1-8 Recommendec' Headings in Literature, K 8 (1986) 2 25 

0-801 1-0214-6 School Atteno-nce Improvement. A Blueprint for Action 

(1983) 2 75 

0-801 1-0189-1 Science Education for the 1980s (1982) 2 50 

0-801 1-0339-8 Science Framewo.'k for California Public Schools (1978) 3 00 

0-801 1-0354-1 Science Framework Addendum (1984) 3 00 

0-801 1-0665-6 Science Model Curriculum Guide, K-8 (1987) 3 25 

0-801 1-0262-6 Secondary School Program Quality Criteria (1985) 3 25 

0-801 1-0677-X Secondary Textbook Review General Mathematics (1987) 6.50 

0-801 1-0315-0 Selected Financial and Related Data for California Public 

Schools (1986) 3.00 

0-801 1-0265-0 Standards for Scoliosis Screening in California Public 

Schools (1985) 2.50 

0-801 1-0486-6 Statement on Preparation in Natural Science Expected of 

Entering Freshmen (1986) 2 50 

0-801 1-0318-5 Students' Rights and Responsibilities Handbook (1986) 2 75 

0-801 1-0234-0 Studies on Immersion Education A Collection for U S 

Educators (1 984) 5 00 

0-80' 1-0474-2 Technology in the Curriculum (5 manuals, 5 diskettes) (1986). . . 95 00 

0-801 1-0192-1 Trash Monster Environmental Education Kit (for grade six) 23 00 

0-801 1-0236-7 University and College Opportunities Handbook (1984) 3 25 

0-801 1-0344-4 Visual and Performing Arts Framework for California 

Public Schools (1982) 3.25 

0-80! 1-0237-5 Wet *n' Safe. Water and Boating Safety, Grades 4 -6 (1983) 2 50 

0-801 1-0194-8 Wizard of Waste Environmental Education Kit (for grade 

three) 20 00 

0-8011-0464-5 Work Permit Handbook (1985) 600 

0-80II-O648-6 Writing Assessment Handbook, Grade 8 (1986) 1000 

0-801 1-0270-7 Young and Old Together A Resource Directory of Inter- 

gcncrational Resources ( 1 986) 3 00 



Orders should be directed to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 

Please include the International Standard Book Number (ISBN) for each 
title ordered. 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders 
without checks are accepted only from governmental agencies in California. 
Sales tax should be added to all orders from California purchasers. 

A complete list of publications available from the Department, including 
apprenticeship instructional materials, may be obtained by writing to the 
address listed above. 

♦The following editions arc also available, at the same price Armenian/ English, Cambo- 
dian/English, Hmong/ English, Korean/ English, Laotian/ English, Spanish/ English, and Viet- 
namese/English. 
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